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making them up.” Taking the whole rate of wages|Lers ;” “ White onions, white St. Thomas’ onions ;” 
—the payment to the unskilled as well as the skilled |“ White radish ;” “Ripe young beans ;” “Any 
workmen—it would be difficult not to believe that|baking pears ;” “Ripe speragas.” He would be 
the average reduction was quite as great as repre-|indignant to encounter such petty chapmen inter- 
sented. A cabinet-maker tells this tale: fering with his wholesale operations. Mr. Mayhew 

“One of the inducements,” he said, “for men to}says that “the regular or thoroughbred coster- 
take to making up for themselves is to get a living| mongers repudiate the numerous persons who only 
when thrown out of work until they can hear of|sell nuts or oranges in the streets.” No doubt they 
something better. If they could get into regular|rail against these inferior competitors, as the city 
journey-work there a’n’t one man as would n’t pre-| shopkeepers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
fer it—it would pay them a deal better. Another |turies railed against itinerant traders of every de- 
of the reasons for the men turning small masters is|nomination. In the days of Elizabeth, they de- 
the little capital that it requires for them to start|clare by act of common council, that in ancient 
themselves. Ifa man has got his tools, he can be-|times the open streets and lanes of the city have 
gin as a master-man with a couple of shillings. If|been used, and ought to be used, as the common 
he goes in for making large tables, then from 30s.| highway only, and not for hucksters, peddlers, and 
to 35s. will do him, and it ’s the small bit of money | hagglers, to stand and sit to sell their wares in, and 
it takes to start with in our line that brings many|to pass from street to street hawking and offering 
into the trade who would n't be there if more tin|their wares. In the seventh year of Charles 1, the 
was wanted to begin upon. Many works for them-|same authorities denounce the oyster-wives, herb- 
selves, because nobody else won't employ them, | wives, tripe-wives, and the like, as “ unruly people;” 
their work is so bad. Many weavers has took to|and they charge them, somewhat unjustly as it must 
our business of late. That ’s quite common now| appear, with “framing to themselves a way whereby 
—their own’s so bad; and some that used to|to live a more easy life than by labour.” 
hawk hearthstones about is turned table-makers.” 
Whether the mode in which this workman expresses 
himself correctly indicates, or not, the amount of 
his education, it is quite certain that he had got to 
the root of the evil of which he complains. 

The competition that is only limited by the capa- 
city of endurance between the unskilled workman 
and the uncapitaled workman—each striving against 
the other, and striving in vain against capital and 
skill—has been going on for centuries in the distri- 
bution of commodities. The retailer with small 
capital has always had to carry on an unequal con- 
test with the retailer with large capital. In our 
time, many small shops are swallowed up in magni- 
ficent warehouses, in which every article of dress 
especially can be purchased under one roof—from 
a penny yard of ribbon to a five hundred dollar 
shawl. In splendor these bazaars, with one pro- 
prietor, rival the oriental with many competitors. 
But their distinguishing characteristic is the far- 
seeing organization, by which the capital is turned 
over with unexampled rapidity, and no unsaleable 
stock is kept on hand. It is easy to understand 
that the larger profits of the small retailer have 
very little chance of accumulation against the small- 
er profits of the large retailer. 

But this contest of small capital against large 
was formerly carried on in the struggle of the itine- 
rant traders against the shopkeepers. It is now 
carried on in a struggle among themselves. The 
census returns of London show seven thousand 
costermongers, hucksters, and general dealers. Mr. 
Mayhew says there are ten thousand in London. 

The costermonger is a travelling shopkeeper. We 
encounter him not in the great business thorough- 
fares; in the neighbourhood of the great markets 
and well-stored shops he travels not. But his voice 
wages in London had fallen 400 per cent. in that|is heard in some silent streets stretching into the} which it flows into the houses. The more extensive 
trade, between 1831 and 1850; but he also says|suburbs; and there his donkey-cart stands at the|the great capital becomes, the more active must be 
that the trade was “depressed by the increase of|door, as the dingy servant-maid cheapens a lot of|the individual exertion to carry about this article 
small masters—that is to say, by a class of work-|vegetables. He has monopolized all the trades that|of food. The old London cry was, “Any milk 
men possessed of just sufficient capital to buy their|were anciently represented by such “ London cries” |here?” and it was sometimes mingled with the 
own materials, and to support themselves while|as “Buy my artichokes, mistress; “Ripe cucum-|sound of “Fresh cheese and cream ;” and it then 
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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 178.) 

The miseries that are so frequently resulting from 
the competition of unskilled labour are also results 
from what we will venture to call uncapitaled la- 
bour, attempting to unite wages with profits. Upon 
a large scale, the miseries of Ireland, which finally 
collapsed in the terrible famine, were produced by 
labour trenching upon the functions of capital with- 
out possessing capital. In 1847, there were in Ire- 
land 500,000 acres of land in more than 300,000 
tenantries, thus supplying the only means of main- 
tenance to 300,000 male labourers and their fami- 
lies, but. averaging little more than an acre and a 
half to each tenant. There are not more than 
900,000 labourers and farmers to the 25,000,000 
cultivated acres in England and Wales—about one 
labourer to thirty-eight acres, and about one farmer 
capitalist to every hundred and ten acres. Nor is 
the effect of uncapitaled and unskilled labour—for 
uncapitaled labour is for the most part unskilled— 
less remarkable in manufactures than in agricul- 
ture. Many are familiar with the minute details 
of low wages and suffering—of the oppressions attri- 
buted to masters and middle men—which are con- 
tained in a series of papers by Henry Mayhew, 
published in “ T’he Morning Chronicle,” in 1849- 
50, under the title of “ London Labour and Lon- 
don Poor.” Nothing could be more laudable than 
the general object of these papers, which, in the 
preface to a collected edition of a portion of them, 
was “to give the rich a more intimate knowledge 
of the sufferings, and the frequent heroism under 
these sufferings, of the poor;”’ and to cause those 
“of whom much is expected, to bestir themselves to 
improve their condition.” But, at the same time, it 
would be difficult to say how the condition of par- 
ticular classes of these sufferers was to be improved, 
except by such general efforts as would raise up 
the whole body of the people in knowledge and 
virtue, and by directing the labours of those who, 
without skill or capital, were struggling against 
skill and capital, into courses of industry more con- 
sonant with the great modes of productiveness all 
around them. One example may illustrate our 
meaning—that of “the garret-masters of the cabinet- 
trade.” The writer we have mentioned, says that 


“ How busy is the man the world calls idle!” 


The evil, as the citizens term it, seems to have in- 
creased ; for, in 1694, the common council of Lon- 
don threatened the peddlers and petty chapmen 
with the terrors of the laws against rogues and 
sturdy beggars, the least penalty being whipping, 
whether for male or female. The reason for this 
terrible denunciation is very candidly put: the citi- 
zens and shopkeepers are greatly hindered and 
prejudiced in their trades by the hawkers and ped- 
dlers. Such denunciations as these had little share 
in putting down the itinerant traders. They con- 
tinued to flourish, because society required them ; 
and they vanished from our view when society re- 
quired them no longer. In the middle of the last 
century, they were fairly established as rivals to 
the shopkeepers. Dr. Johnson, than whom no man 
knew London better, thus writes in the “Adven- 
turer:” “The attention of a new comer is gene- 
rally first struck by the multiplicity of cries that 
stun him in the streets, and the variety of mer- 
chandise and manufactures which the shopkeepers 
expose on every hand.” The shopkeepers have now 
ruined the itinerants—not by putting them down by 
fiery penalties, but by the competition among them- 
selves to have every article at hand, for every 
man’s use, which shall be better and cheaper than 
the wares of the itinerant. 

A curious parallel might be carried out between 
the itinerant occupations which the progress of so- 
ciety has imperfectly suspended, and those which 
even the most advanced civilization is compelled to 
retain. For example—the water-carrier is gone. 


cart, will never cease to be heard in our streets. 
There can be no reservoirs of milk, no pipes through 


But the ery of “Mk” or the rattle of the milk- - 
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passed into “Milk, maids, below ;’’ and it was then} Holy Spirit. And if ye believe in Christ, the Life,|and as it here abideth, it is impossible that it can 
shortened into “Milk below ;” and was finally cor-|the Light, the wisdom and power of God in you, and | perish. ; 
rupted into “Mio,” which some wag interpreted |join your minds to his inward divine illumination,He| But yet, though such belong to Christ, and to his 
into mi-eau—demi-eau—half-water. But it must| will anoint the eyes of your understanding with his|church, it doth not follow that the visible church 
still be cried, whatever be the cry. The supply of|spiritual eye-salve, and then your eyes shall be|which they are outwardly and by some outward 
milk to New York or London is perhaps one of the }opened to see and understand what you read, and /|form or practice joined unto, is the true Church of 
most beautiful combinations of industry we have. | through your faith in him he will alsocircumcise your |Christ; for they themselves distinguish of the 
The days are long past since green pastures were |inward ears, and cause you still more and more to|church visible and invisible, and do affirm that hy. 
to be found within the city’s limits. Slowly, but|be acquainted with his living voice and word in|pocrites are members of their visible church, but 
surely, does the baked clay stride over the clover|you, all which are spirit and life; and this will | that only the true saints and children of God be- 
and the butter-cup; and yet every family in New/give you a spiritual savour and taste, whereby |long to the invisible church. And again, though such 
York may be supplied with milk by eight o’clock|ye shall be able to try and judge of things that|/who have true desires, and true living breathings 
every morning at their own doors. Where do the|differ, whether men or books, whether spirits or|raised in them after the Lord, may be said as such 
cows abide? They are congregated in wondrous |doctrines, what are of God and what are not of|to belong to him, and be of his sheep, yet they are 
masses in the suburbs; and though in spring-time|him. For although the Scriptures are the best out-|still but as scattered from the true fold, and as 
they may, perchance, go out to pasture in the fields | ward test or touchstone or rule whereby to try all| wandering for the most part, upon the barren moun. 
and there crop the tender blade. doctrines of men, or books, yet it is the Holy Spirit|tains, and the dry and desolate hills, seeking the 
« When proud pied April, dressed in all his trim, of Christ, and his light inwardly shining in the|living among the dead, until they come to be 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything,” hearts and understandings of men, that gives — oe into the = and es way of 5 = 
: ._|ability rightly to understand the Scriptures, other-|of Christ, so as to know an acquainted wi 
— fn see os " — ae a wise the Ratene are as a sealed oils both to|the Lord and his inward leadings, rule and govern- 
hesuaien ool distilleries cniieh- aniemenh: Mist tie the learned and the unlearned. For though the|ment in them, and to be able to distinguish his 
grain harvest. Long before “the unfolding star Jews had the Scriptures of the Old Testament, yoice and inward appearance in them, from that of 
wakes up the shepherd” are the New York cows which prophesied of Christ, and of the time anda stranger, and to worship him in spirit and in 
milked ; and the great wholesale venders of the |™22¢r of his coming, and how he was to suffer truth, and to serve him in the newness of the spirit, 
commodity bear it in carts to every part of the town death for the sins of men, and to rise again, and to|and in pure, holy fear and love, as sons and chil- 
and distribute it to hundreds of itinerants, who are ascend to glory, yet none of them had that under- dren in his house, and this state ye are generally 
waiting like the water-carriers at the old conduits. standing, but such only as were turned to his divine ERNSETS UENO; and therefore, though some of you 
But the wholesale venders have ceased to depend illumination in the heart, and were acquainted with may be allowed in true charity to be the sheep of 
upon the suburban cows. The railways bring milk his Holy Spirit, Light, and Life in them. And the|Christ, yet are ye but scattered, until ye are re- 
in enormous cans to every station. The suburb has \like grave and wholesome advice I recommend unto turned unto Christ, the shepherd and bishop of 
extended, practically, to a circle of fifty miles in- |you, which a certain ancient christian gave unto Jus-| your souls, and know him revealed in you, to bead, 
stead of five. It is evident that a perishable com- jtin Martyr before his conversion to the Christian rule, and guide you, and feed you with the living 
modity, which every one requires at » given hour faith, to wit, that he should diligently read and search|bread, and give you the living water to drink, 
must be rapidly distributed. The distribution has the Holy Scriptures, which should give him more which he himself is, inwardly revealed, and that 
lost its romance. Misson, in his “ Travels in Eng- content than all heathen suthors; but withal that/ ye be tamned away trem ah Sibe Saenee oe 
land,” published at the beginning of the last cen- he should mind the Gate, the Light, by which only | pends, whieh fs Ge cornet breathing ery of my soxt 
tury, tells us of the May-games of “the pretty he could enter into the true understanding and junto God for you. ; 4 ; ; 
young English country girls that serve the town knowledge of them. The which passage the said From my first connection with Friends, it sl 
with milk.” Alas! the May-games, and pretty Justin relateth in his works, and John Fox hath it) ways appeared to me that there was much of a fear 
young country girls have th depa rted. and a|2/80 in his Martyrology, taken out of him. And/m many to maintain the ancient testimonies of the 
milk-woman has become a very unpoctical person- although in this treatise I have affirmed and suffi- Sealey, Walh weet Tes wae ee See et 
age. They are few, indeed, of milkwomen who re- ciently demonstrated that your visible churches are | from the connection, and too much intermingli 
main. The cry of ORieter.cmnenes”” used to be|20 true churches of Christ, yet I do not say or con- with others, many have stumbled and fallen ; and if 
heard in London from some barefoot nymph of the jelude that none of you belong to Christ’s true ee ea ee ee ” — a 
brook, who at sunrise had dipped her feet into the church, in any true regard ; but on the contrary, I) habitation for God oo oa 4 a“ 
bubbling runnel, to carry the green luxury to the |have that true charity, faith, and hope concerning they will assuredly “ know that he is God. 














o , i S. C. 
citizens’ breakfast-tables. Water-cresses are now|® Te™nant among you, who have in the least re aed * . 
grown like cabbages in gardens °W|sure true longings and thirstings after righteous-| Caistor, C. W., First mo., 1857. 

aitamditaehs ness, and a great inward longing and panting of ene 

Eee nd heart and soul after the Lord Jesus Christ, to A Christian Woman. 


For “The Friend.” |know him and enjoy him, more nearly than by all| The following touching memorial of his wife was 
The following is from an old book published in wyna. or report of him, and whose souls are sick| written by Sir James Mackintosh in a private let- 
London by Thomas Northcott, George Yard, Lom-|of love for him, as the sick that need a physician, |ter to a friend : 


bard street, 1691, and bears date 1688, that ye do indeed, even all such of you, belong to} She was a woman who, by tender management 
. ; Christ, and are the real members of his body,}of my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most 
Friendly = aula Presbyte- | which is his church; for where any living desires | pernicious of them. She became prudent from af- 


; after Christ, and where any true sense or feeling of |fection; and, though of the most generous nature, 
Frienps; In true love and good will I have|the want or great need of him is raised in any soul,|she was taught frugality and economy by her love 
writ the following treatise unto you, hoping it may |there is somewhat of the life of Christ in that soul,|for me. During the most critical period of my life, 
find entertainment with some among you, to give it|and there is Christ himself present who hath begot/she preserved order in my affairs, from the care of 
the reading, and seriously to consider what you |it, and that soul is in some measure a living member | which she relieved me. She gently reclaimed me 
read ; and my earnest exhortation and advice unto|of Christ; and to such it will be glad tidings to|from dissipation, she propped my weak and irreso- 
you is, that in all your reading, whether in this or hear that Christ is so near to it, as really to be|lute nature, she urged my indolence to all the ex- 
any other book, turn your minds to that light of|within it, even really and livingly present; and |ertions that have been useful and creditable to me, 
Christ within you, wherewith he hath enlightened | where the least true measure of sincerity, tenderness, |and she was perpetually at hand to admonish my 
you, and all men, as the Holy Scripturesdeclare; and|meekness, gentleness, humility, uprightness of|heedlessness and improvidence. To her I owe 
that you may believe in Christ, the Light and Life|heart and soul hath place in any, there is Christ | whatever I am—to her whatever I shall be. In 
in you, who is the wisdom and power of God, and |present in that soul, who hath already begun his|her solicitude for my interest she never for a mo- 
who was in all the holy prophets and apostles, and| good work in the same; and the beginnings of his|ment forgot my character. Her feelings were warm 
whose spirit was in them that gave forth the Holy | work is to quicken and make the soul alive unto|and impetuous; but she was placable, tender, and 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament.|him; and every soul that is thus quickened and|constant. Such was she whom I have lost: and I 
And the same Spirit only doth and only can - to|made alive unto him, as it doth hold fast this be-|have lost her when a knowledge of her worth had 
all readers of the Holy Scriptures a true and right| sinning, and doth continue, still hungering and|refined my youthful love into friendship, before age 
understanding of them, and of all other books that |thirsting after him, to know, and enjoy, and receive|had deprived it of much of its original ardour. 

treat of doctrines and matters of religion, whether |of his fulness more plentifully, doth really belong|seek relief, and I find it in the consolatory opinion 
they have proceeded from a measure of the same'to him, and is in a state of salvation; even so far,|that a benevolent wisdom inflicts the chastisement, 
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as well as bestows the enjoyment of human life;| He was acknowledged as a minister in the 8th 
that superintending goodness will one day enliven|mo., 1817, and feeling an earnest desire for the 
the darkness which surrounds our nature, and/spread and increase of those principles which were 
hangs over our prospects; that this dreary and/|to him very precious, he was soon engaged in obedi- 
wretched life is not the whole of man; that a being|ence to apprehended duty, in visiting the meetings 


capable of such proficiency in science and virtue is| of his own, and afterwards, as way opened for it, 


not like the beasts that perish; that there is a 


dwelling-place prepared for the just; that the ways/early part o 


of God will yet be vindicated to man. 


A Memorial of New Garden Monthly Meeting of 


Friends concerning Dougun Clark, deceased 


Dougan Clark was the son of William and El- 
eanor Clark, of Randolph Co., N. C., and was born 
the 8rd day of the 10th mo., 1783. 

Of his childhood there is but little known, more 
than that he has been frequently heard to say, 
that he felt the visitations of Heavenly love at a 
very early age, and experienced condemnation 
when he had indulged in things that were wrong. 

While in his minority his parents joined the 
Society of Friends, having formerly been zealous 
Presbyterians, and at their request he was receiv- 
edinto membership; but it does not appear that 
the principles and testimonies peculiar to the So- 
ciety had any particular weight with him, at that 
time, for somewhere near the eighteenth year of 
his age, falling in with the Methodists, his mind 
became powerfully arrested, and he preached 
among them with fervent zeal. He was soonin high 
estimation with that society, and officiated as an 
itinerant preacher for about three years. He then 
retired to a more private life, but still continued 
an active member of that religious society. 

About the 25th year of his age he was married 
to Nancy Welbourn, a young woman of the same 
profession. 

During all this time his right of membership 
cntianst in the Society of Friends, though as op- 
portunity offered, he had from time to time been 
treated with, but not disowned ; and when a com- 
mittee from the Monthly Meeting visited him on 
account of his going out in his marriage, he told 
them that he respected the Society, but had 
not the least prospect of ever conforming to their 
rules. But when a copy of the minute of disown- 
ment was presented him, he was very forcibly 
struck, and “ felt,” he said, “like a poor outcast 
with the hedge taken away from around him.” He 
put by all business for the remainder of that day, 
and walked alone in a forlorn state of mind, and 
as he afterwards expressed, he never enjoyed a 
moment of satisfaction until he was again received 
into membership. In the mean time great were 
his conflicts, and although he continued to fre- 
quent the meetings of the Methodists, yet so clear 
asense was given him of the insufficiency of all 
human activity in religious worship, and that duty 
required him to walk in another path, that on one 
occasion when he stood up for service, he felt such 
a secret check in his mind, that he was constrain- 
ed to sit down and take no part in the meeting. 
During this trying dispensation, he was visited by 
many of the most influential members and minis- 
ters of the Methodist connection, who held out 
many arguments and offered many inducements, 
to dissuade him from yielding to the settled con- 
Victions of Truth in his own mind; but he was 
favoured with wisdom and ability to answer all 
their objections, and to sustain the ground which 
hehad taken. He finally left them, and began 
constantly to attend the meetings of Friends, and 
in due time requested and again received the 
right of membership amongst them ; and not long 
after, his mouth was opened in public testimony, 

to the comfort and satisfation of his friends, 


those of neighbouring Quarterly Meetings. In the 

f his ministerial labors, within the limits 
of his own and neighbouring Quarterly Meetings, 
he held a number of public meetings out of our 


religious Society, some at the meeting-houses of 


others, and some at those of Friends, which we 
believe were always satisfactory. In the meantime 
he was comforted by his wife receiving the Truth, 
as held by Friends, and becoming an exemplary 
member of our Society. But in the year 1821 she 
was removed by death, leaving him with six small 
children. Her close was calm and peaceful ; she 
requested that her children might be brought up in 
the way of Friends. 

Notwithstanding his great bereavement, he still 
continued faithfully to exercise his gift, and after 
visiting a number of meetings in the surrounding 
Quarters, in 1822 he paid a general visit to the 
meetings constituting the Yous Meetings of Ohio 
and Indiana, returning home in the autumn of the 
same year. Inthe 5th mo., 1823, he was again 
married, to Asenath Hunt, daughter of Nathan 
Hunt. After this, he was frequently engaged in 


cise of his gift, but was unable to attend a part of 
the meetings. 

This was the last of his public labours, he 
being seldom able to attend even his own meeting 
afterwards. 

In closing this account of his public labours, we 
might just remark, that he always brought home 
with him minutes expressive of the unity which 
Friends had with his labours when abroad. 

From the time he became a member he was a 
constant attendant of religious meetings, until infir- 
mity of body prevented—and an example in wait- 
ing therein—sitting many meetings in solemn 
silence. 

He embraced the principles of Friends from 
clear conviction in his own mind, and held them 
sacred to the latest period of his life. He bought 
them at a great price, and they were precious te 
him. 

He often expressed his unshaken belief, that if 
the principles promulgated by our early Friends, 
were not true religion, there was no true religion 
in the world. His ministry was sound, clear and 
convincing. He was concerned to turn the hearts 
of mankind from a dependence on men and books, 
to the inspeaking word of Divine Truth in their 
own hearts. He was not aman of outward learn- 
ing, but being learned in the school of Christ, and 


hem. He was remarkably favoured in the exer- 


visits to the neighbouring meetings, until the year |disciplined under the Cross, there was at times 
1828, when he attended the Yearly Meetings of|given him the tongue of the learned, whereby he 
Ohio and Indiana, and some other meetings. For|was enabled to speak a word in season to him that 
a few of the succeeding years he was not much from| Was weary, and to bring out of the great treasury 


home, except in attending to some appointments 
by the Yearly Meeting. 

In 1834, he and his wife were united in a visit 
to the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, New York 
and New England. They attended all the meet- 
ings composing Philadelphia and New England 
Yearly Meetings, and many of those belonging to 
New York; among which were the Half-Years’ 
Meeting in Canada, and many of its subordinate 
meetings, and returned in the spring of 1835; and 
in the 2d mo., 1837, were removed to New Garden 
Boarding School, having been employed to super- 
intend that Institution, where they remained for 
six years. 

During this time he once had a minute to visit 
the meetings composing the Southern Quarterly 
Meeting. He next visited nearly all the meetings 
composing Western, Southern, New Garden and 
Deep River Quarters. 

In the year 1844, he and his wife, having ob- 
tained the necessary certificates from their meetings, 
left home in order to visit the meetings of Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; and taking a number 
of meetings on their way to Philadelphia, they em- 
barked fromthatplace on the 26th of 2nd mo., and 
landed in Liverpool on the 24th of 3d mo. They 
visited all the meetings of Friends in Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, and the greater part of 
those in England, attending Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing twice, and London once, and returned home 
in the 8th mo., 1845. In this visit, he was often 
enlarged in his gift, and enabled clearly to ufold 
the doctrines of the Gospel, as held by primitive 
believers and our pious predecessors, evidently to 
the comfort and edification of many minds. 

Afte® their return, he did not go far from home. 
He, in connection with his’ wife, visited occasion- 
ally neighbouring Quarterly Meetings, and the 
meetings composing them, and many families, as 
Truth made way, though his health was now 


gradually declining. 


The last visit of this kind that he paid was in 
the summer of 1854. It was to the Western and 
Southern Quarters, and the meetings composing 


things both new and old; and so far was he from 
seeking the applauses of men, that he shunned 
and shrank from them. He had suffered from ill 
health during many years, which he bore with 
truly christian patience. In the spring of 1855, 
it was evident that his health and strength were 
fast declining. He read the Scriptures daily, 
walked much alone, and was very much retired. 

A few days before he was quite confined, his 
wife being alone with him, he appeared in a very 
contrite state of mind, and seemed to take a very 
humiliating view of himself and his past life—as 
being strewed with many infirmities—but said 
that if it were to go over again it might not be 
better, but perhaps worse. After a little pause, 
he said solemnly, that he did not want to say 
much, for there is a great deal too much said, but 
he wanted nobody to be uneasy about him, for he 
had a very clear evidence the night before, that 
all would be well with him—and that his deep 
conflicts of mind had been accepted; and he 
trusted alone in the mercy of God through Christ 
Jesus. After the conversation which took place 
at that time he said but little, except to express 
the great quietude of his mind. On one of his 
son's taking leave of him a few days before his 
departure, he said he should never see him again, 
but wanted him to know that death was no terror 
to him, for he never felt more quiet in his life. 

He was about two weeks confined to bed, the 
last of which he seldom spoke intelligibly; and 
on the 23d of 8th mo., 1855, he quietly departed. 
So great was the solemnity, that it seemed as 
though there could hardly be a greater evidence 
of an immortal spirit entering into rest. He was 
in his 72nd year, and had been a minister about 
38 years. 

In drawing up this account we have no design 
to exalt or magnify the creature, but only to 
commend the riches of that Grace by which he 
was what he was, if happily others might be in- 
duced to go and do likewise. 

New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
at New Garden, Guilford county, N. C., the 30th 
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of the 4th month, 1856.—The foregoing memorial| tended neighbouring meetings, and was evidently |the Monthly Meeting in this city, addressed to 
concerning our deceased friend Dougan Clark, was| growing in the esteem of his fellow-members. Friends of Barbadoes. He also received a return. 
read in this meeting, and by it approved; and the| ‘The first certificate asked for by him on a reli-|ing certificate from the General Meeting of Minis. 
Clerk directed to sign and forward it to the en-|gious account, was to visit Rhode Island Yearly|ters and Elders, held First mo. 16th, 1723. Again, 
suing Quarterly Meeting. Meeting, which was granted him on the 27th of|in the year 1727, he came to Pennsylvania, on 
Natuan H. Crark, Clerks Second month, 1711. He appears to have left| religious visit, first attending Philadelphia Monthly 
Sarau Hoskins, ; ‘| Philadelphia on this service, towards the close of| Meeting, in the Third month. He was at the Yearly 
ha meena the Third month, and to have returned about the be- | Meeting, in the Seventh month, after which he spent 
Coining by Air-power.—It is not generally| ginning of the Sixth month. Towards the close of|most of his time in and about Philadelphia, until 
known that the whole of the gold and silver coins 1711, he informed the Friends of his Monthly Meet-|the Second month, 1728, when he returned to Bar. 
of England are struck by atmospheric pressure, or ing, that he had temporal business which called him | badoes, with certificates of the near unity of his 
in other words, that the air we breathe coins our|t) New England. As he might be absent from| Friends. 
money. By a beautiful yet complicated arrange-| home some months, they granted him a certificate| Of some parts of this visit, we find an account in 
ment of pneumatic valves, levers, springs, and other of membership, recommending him to the kindness|Thomas Chalkley’s Journal. He says, “In the 
mechanical appliances, the air is made to exert its! and care of Friends, where he might come. He|Fifth month, Joshua Fielding and John Oxley had 
vast weight in rapid alternations upon a series of| returned about the beginning of the Fifth month,|a large and satisfactory meeting at Frankford. 
pistons, which, again connected with the presses,| and was earnestly engaged in fulfilling his ministry,| Joshua came from London, on a religious visit to 
carry down the dies upon the disks of metal to be|in and about home, as appéars from the records of| America, and having been on divers islands, he 
coined, with unerring precision and force, and thus| the Meetings of Ministers, until the Ninth month,|landed on the main at South Carolina, and from 
create money — Civil Service Gazette. 1713, when, with cert.icates of unity from his|thence travelled through the wilderness four hun- 
He that saith aictinan — OT) t rieht Monthly Meeting, and Quarterly Meeting of Minis-|dred miles or more, where no public Friend had 
€ mat Saliba unto the wicked, _ + How art T2.*\ ters, he took passee for the Island of Barbadoes,|ever travelled before: the journey was perilous, 
eous;’ him shall the people curse; nations shall} (3 religious visit vo Friends and others of that|but the Lord was with him; who may, in his own 
eee a aa ae 7 0m ae be place. time, make way for his servants in those desert 
. z oe ae ne a ee ie appears to have been engaged in the West|places. John Oxley came from Barbadoes, and 
eae oe Indies all the year 1714, and on his return pro-|had good service among Friends, in his public mi- 
duced a certificate of the unity of Friends with his|nistry.” Again, he says, “ The latter end of the Sixth 
labours amongst them. ‘Thomas Story mentions|month, I went to the General Meeting of Ministers 
that on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the Seventh mo.,|and Elders for the east part of New Jersey, and to 
that year, he, with Edward Harrison and John|the Quarterly and Youths’ Meeting at Burlington, 
Oxley, attended a Quarterly Meeting on that island,|and to a General Meeting at Stony Brook, and to 
“ where were several great ones of the world, and|the Quarterly Meeting of the county of Bucks. 
Truth was over most of them; the meetings were| John Oxley, of Barbadoes, and Joshua Fielding, of 
z well and comfortable, though great heaviness usu-| London, were at divers of these meetings ; wherein 
of Pennsylvania, about the year 1682 or 1683.| ally attended in the beginning of them.” we had seasonable opportunities.” “ The 16th of 
Of his parents we know little, but we find from the] His business relations now seemed to draw him|the Seventh month began our Yearly Meeting at 
records of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, that they] to London, of which he informed his Monthly Meet-| Philadelphia, which was attended with the gracious 
were both living in the year 1715. In his youth- ing. A committee was appointed on the occasion, | presence of God, to the comfort and great satisfac- 
ful days he gave way to the temptations of the evil who, after due inquiry as to the why of the pro-|tion of many souls. In this meeting, divers young 
one, and committed some actions which not only posed temporary residence in England, produced a|men and young women appeared, who were lately 
were cause of sorrow of heart to him in his after] certificate for him, addressed “to Friends in Great|come forth in the ministry, and, as I believe, had 
life, but being held in remembrance by others, for| Britain whom these may concern.” In this they|received a measure of the gift of Christ’s gospel; 
& time seriously interfered with his service as a signify that John had “ behaved himself orderly,” | which was cause of rejoicing to the faithful among 
minister of the gospel. These things, whatever they] and that he was “of a good conversation, accord-|us, and excited our thanksgiving and praise to the 
may have been, were the acts of pretty early boy- ing to Truth, having had his birth and education| Almighty Lord of heaven and earth. Atthis meet- 
hood, and long before he reached manhood, had amongst us. His parents being yet living, with|ing, we had the company of four ministers from 
been bitterly repented of. Through the awakening| whose consent he undertakes this voyage. And we|Great Britain, and one from Barbadoes, and many 
and restoring mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ, he| further certify that he hath been concerned divers|from divers other parts, it being a very large ga- 
had been aroused to behold his lost condition, had years, in the work of the ministry, wherein he is|thering, of some thousand people, as was believed, 
witnessed the baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire,| serviceable, and well received amongst us, and as|in which many were strengthened in their faith in 
in their cleansing efficacy, and had reccived a gift in| such we recommend him to you.” ‘They state that|Christ, and comforted through the power of the 
the ministry of the gospel. He probably had come|he was a single man, and clear of all persons in| Holy Ghost, that blessed Comforter, which Christ 
before maturity to Philadelphia, as an apprentice] relation to marriage. ‘his certificate was issued|promised to his church, who should be with them 
or a clerk to some merchant, and here he lived by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, held Fifth mo.|forever, and guide them into all truth.” “Some 
principally for many years. His first appearances| 29th, 1715. time after, John Oxley and I, in company, visited 
in the ministry were probably in 1703 or 1704, but| His religions services were acceptable to Friends|Friends on Long Island. At Flushing, we were at 
we do not find any public difficulty made respecting] in England, and when he returned in the summer|the burial of Jonathan Dickinson. N 
his services in that way until the year 1706, when|of 1718, he brought back with him a certificate of|of divers persuasions, were at the meeting on that 
for a time his way was hedged up through evil re-| unity from the Two Weeks Meeting, in London. 
ports concerning him, and some not properly weigh- 


oceasion, and were very sober and attentive.” He 
: . € gh-|He remained in Philadelphia for a little over a|mentions, that at the time of Shrewsbury Yearly 
ed expressions used by him on one occasion. Being] year, and we have, during that time, evidence of 


ah Meeting, in the Eighth month, John Oxley was ill 
heard in his own case, his friends of the Meeting increasing dedication, and usefulness in his religious |of a fever, and was thereby prevented from attend- 
of Ministers were satisfied that as respected the|labours there, and in its vicinity. In the Ninth|i 
charge made against his character, “ the thing hap- 
pened when he was a boy, and some years before 
he appeared in public in our meetings.”’ As to the 
construction put upon his words, they record it 
as the sense of the meeting, that it was “ an undue 
grievance upon him, which for the Truth’s sake he 
is exhorted to bear, and be more careful in future.” 
During the next year, 1707, we find various traces 
of his religious labours in and about Philadelphia. 
Towards the close of 1708, he appears to have 
been engaged in business in the city of New York; 
but early in 1709, he was again in Philadelphia, 
and the records show an increasing diligence in the 
occupancy of the gift committed to him. He at- 





















































For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 181.) 

JOHN OXLEY. 


John Oxley was born at Chester, in the Province 


any people 


ng. 

month, 1719, with a certificate of unity, he embark- a 1730, John Oxley spent five or six months, 
ed on a trading voyage to the West Indies, the bu-| principally in or about Philadelphia, receiving 8 
siness relations springing out of which induced him to| returning certificate, Eighth month 30th. In the 
remain at Barbadoes. About this time he married,| Fourth month, 1736, he obtained a certificate for 
probably in that island. About the middle of the|religious service from the Quarterly Meeting at 
year 1722, he paid a religious visit to various parts | Barbadoes, and spent much of that year, and the 
of the North American provinces. He was in Phi-|early part of the next, in Philadelphia. In the 
ladelphia, early in the Sixth month, and, in the|First month, 1737, with Thomas Chalkley, he was 
Seventh mo., attended the Yearly Meeting here, lat a large meeting at Bristol, after which they 
after which he went into New Jersey, and was at|crossed the river Delaware to Burlington, on the 
the Yearly Meeting for worship at Shrewsbury, in|ice, to attend the Quarterly Meeting at that place. 
the Eighth month. He was a number of times in|This was a passage of some danger, inasmuch 43 
Philadelphia during this visit, and, in the Twelfth|for about a hundred yards of the way, the ice was 
month, received a returning certificate of unity from|broken, and they were obliged to pass on boards, 
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reaching over and resting on the cakes. In the 
Third month, he probably returned to Barbadoes. 
Here he remained, labouring in the gospel as his 
Master led him, and exercising the rites of hospi- 
tality for the next few years. His house was ever 
open to receive the Lord’s messengers, who were 
travelling in his service; and during his residence at 
Bridgetown, but few Friends ever visited at that 
place, who did not make his house their home, 
whilst there. 

Towards the latter part of his life, his general 
health failed, and in the early part of 1743, he 
concluded to try the sanitary effect of a sea voy- 
age, and the air of his native province. He brought 
from the Monthly Meeting, at Bridgetown, held Se- 
cond mo. 7th of that year, a certificate, addressed to 
“Friends and brethren in Philadelphia, orelsewhere.”’ 
This document states: “The bearer, our dear and 
well-esteemed Friend, John Oxley, having been for 
some time pastina declining state of health, and now 
designing to go a voyage, in hopes, if it be the will 
of God, of recovering his health, we certify we have 
good unity with our said Friend, in his conversa- 
tion and ministry in the gospel, and our desires are 
to the God and Father of all our mercies, that 
he may be preserved and restored to his health, and 
return to the comfort and satisfaction of his family 
and friends.” 

The sea voyage did not recruit his strength, and 
he lived but a few weeks after landing in Philadel- 
phia. During the hours of his sickness and de- 
clining strength, he was mercifully favoured with 
the Divine presence, and an assurance that his ]a- 
bours had been accepted in the Beloved. A me- 
morial issued concerning him by Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, says, he “‘ departed this life soon 
after his arrival, on the 23d of Third month, 1743, 
[aged about 60 years,] having been a minister 
above forty years, and his testimony generally ac- 
ceptable. His virtuous life, and hospitable treat- 
ment to strangers, recommended him to the esteem 
and respect of many. In his last illness, he demon- 
strated a serenity of mind and satisfaction respect- 
ing his future state, by some very sensible expres- 





sions, to this effect: ‘1 am going into the arms of|duties of teacher some years previously and her 


mercy, to enjoy the mercies of God forever.’ ” 

He died esteemed and beloved by all who knew 
him, furnishing in his life one of many instances 
wherein a faithful, honest discharge of duty, and 
consistent walking in the Truth, has lived down 
personal dislike, and prejudices springing from 
erroneous information or other causes. 

(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 

DESPISE NOT SIMPLE THINGS. 
Despise not simple things : 

The humblest flower that wakes 
In early spring to scent the air 

Of woodland brakes, 
Should have thy love as well 

As the blushing parlour-rose, 
That never felt the perfect breath 

Of Nature round it close. 


Despise not simple things ; 
The poor demand thy love 
As well as those who in the halls 
Of splendour move. 
The beggar at thy door 
Thou shouldst not e’er despise; 
For that may be a noble heart, 
Which ‘neath his tatters lies. 


Despise not simple things ; 
An ant can speak of toil ; 

The butter-cup can light the heart 
With its sweet smile ; 

’Tis not the tow’ring mount alone 
That high thought to us brings; 
There’s something noble and sublime 

In the love of simple things. 


THE FRIEND. 


































SORROW Selected. | of the household, who minister to their wants, the 
Ocuat tach offieticn. whetie: light or grave apparent absence of that prejudice against colour, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee. Do thou which is so generally prevalent; each, in the lan- 


With courtesy receive him ; rise and bow, 

And ere his shadow pass thy threshhold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 

Then lay before him all thou hast. Allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal calmness. Grief should be, 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 

Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the 
end. De Vere. 


guage of conduct, seeming cordially to recognize the 
gracious truth, that He, who is the Father of us 
all, has made of one blood all nations of men. 

But one death has occurred, of a child who had 
been recently admitted, with latent disease in his 
system. On the occasion of the burial of this child, 
some of the managers who were present, believed 
the time had come for us to seek another reating- 
place for the remains of such of our little ones, as 
might hereafter be removed by death; and having 
stated their reasons for this belief before a meeting 
of the association, after due inquiry and considera- 
tion of the subject, we felt warranted in purchasing 
four lots at the Olive Cemetery for coloured people, 
West Philadelphia, at $15 each, and to have them 
enclosed in as simple and inexpensive a manner a3 
possible. 

We have been informed of the well-doing of 
quite a number of our indentured children, some of 
whom have completed the term of their apprentice- 
ship, with credit to themselves and satisfaction to 
their masters; and are thereby entitled to, and 
have received, their proportion of the income of the 
late Thomas P. Cope’s legacy, intended for such. 

It will be seen, by the number of children bound, 
that Alderman Snyder has largely contributed to 


; ._ |our funds, in his usual manner, by paying over to 
The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Associa-|y. his binding fees: he continues to refuse all com- 


tion for the Care of Coloured Orphans. pensation for his many valuable services, being ac- 
We respectfully solicit the attention of our kind|tuated by a spirit of pure benevolence ; in other 
friends and subscribers, to a brief recital of such| words, the desire of “doing some good.” 
circumstances of our proceedings during the past} Our financial resources, though very far from 
year, as we hope, may interest them. abounding, have been as heretofore sustained, in a 
It has been a period of rather unusual change, as|manner which demands not only our gratitude to 
respects the school, many of the older children|the Great Preserver of his dependent children, but 
having been bound out, and a considerable number|our humble confidence in his continual providential 
newly admitted. There has also been a change of|regard, through the liberality of those kind bene- 
teachers; the two young women, who have satis-|factors, whose hearts he has been pleased, from 
factorily filled that station for several years, hay-|time to time, to turn towards us; and while we 
ing resigned, and been succeeded by two others :|take this method of expressing our acknowledgments 
one of these had very acceptably performed the|to them, we trust they have already received that 
return of peace, which He condescends to grant to 
those who are endeavouring to be faithful stewards 
of his manifold gifts. 


When the last report was adopted, there were in 
the house :— 
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CALL TO ACTIVITY. 
Up, sluggish soul! awake, slumber no more: 
This is no time to sleep in sin secure: 
If once the Bridegroom pass and shut the door, 
No entrance will be gained, thou mayest be sure. 
Now thou art up, fill up thy lamp with oil: 
Haste thee, and light it at the fire of love ; 
Watch, and attend; what is a little toil, 
To gain thee entrance to the joys above? 
Go, meet the Bridegroom with low reverence ; 
Humbly, with patience, wait upon his grace, 
Follow his steps with love and diligence ; 
Leave all for him, and only him embrace ; 
So shalt thou enter with him into rest, 
And at his heavenly table sit and feast. 


Selected. 





return to us is very pleasant to our feelings. The 
unsettlement consequent on these changes, must 
of course be a disadvantage for a time; but many 
of the children have made creditable progress 


duriag the year; and in spelling, writing, and some| Children, 78 
steak eneien in which ie - sanctus would} Admitted, (1856,) 16 
compare not unfavourably with other children of| Apprenticed, 22 
their age; and we hope our school will prosper un-} Deceased, : 1 
der the new teachers, as it has hitherto done. Returned to friends, . 1 

It may be remembered, that at the time of issuing) Remaining, 70 
our last annual report, a portion of our young family on -_ 
was but just emerging from the afilictive visitation 94 94 


of small-pox, which prevailed for some time, though 
it was not in any instance fatal. The exposure and For “ The Friend.” 
fatigue endured at that time by our valuable ma-| The following extract from the “ American Daily 
tron, was, we fear, the occasion of a severe attack| Advertiser,” formerly published in this city, by Z. 
of indisposition, which was protracted during a con-| Poulson, has been sent for republication in “ The 
siderable part of the summer. She has now nearly| Friend.” 
recovered her usual health, under the judicious} “Friend Poulson :—I send thee a leaf from the 
treatment of our attentive physician; so that, we|diary of the late Benjamin Horner, deceased. The 
hope, our household may long enjoy the benefit of} perusal of it may interest those who are curious re- 
her salutary and efficient government. specting the seasons. A popular notion exists that 
Since then, our children have been favoured with|they have undergone a great change. This scrap 
almost uninterrupted health—one or two scrofulous| may serve to correct some of the errors into which 
cases being nearly the only exceptions—until the} many have fallen for want of correct memoranda. 
present time, when a few cases of scarlet fever have| I am one of those who do not believe that the laws 
appeared among them. We doubt whether thejof nature have changed, but that an admirable uni- 
health of the beloved children of many private fa-|formity still exists, and will appear by comparisons 
milies, is more carefully attended to by the family|properly made. Such comparisons, I apprehend, 
physician, than is that of our poor little orphans, by|ought to be made between periods, embracing a 
our kind friend, Dr. Caspar Wister. And it is very| serves of years, and not between those years only, 
pleasant to observe in matron, teachers, and others| which the present generation have been permitted 


————_—>->—__—__ 
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THE FRIEND. 
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to behold, and which, in all probability, they im- 


perfectly recollect. E. 


Shoes, to the amount of $36.80, and various} who had created it; and strong desires were be 
garments made up by the children of the girls’| gotten in his heart for a further knowledge of his 


1768. April 3. Ice so strong as to bear my school, (who are taught sewing and cutting out gar-|Creator. He was then made sensible, that evil not 


weight where the water was 


two feet deep. 


April 8. Wind at N. W.; a snow on the 
very cold. 
April 15. 
May 6. A frost that froze the ground. 
1769. April 5. Very warm, with thunder-show- 


ers. 
8. Very cold, ice } inch thick. 
20. Hard frost, and snow all day. 
May 2. 
1770. April 2 


Snow and cold rain. 
Snow all day, about 6 inches 
though it thawed. 


4. Ice so strong as to bear me, 12 


inches water. 


—15th, at night, said to be) Joseph S. Elkinton, James Kite. 


Oct 3. Snow this morning that covered 
houses. 

1771. April 1. Snow all day, and part of next 
1772, Feb. 22. Very warm—the mercury said 
to be at 65. 

Mar. 9. Snow—11th, snow—1 3th, snow 
colder than any time this win- 
ter. 

Mar. 16. Snow—18, snow, and 19, snow 
—about two feet deep on a 
level. 

April 3. Snow about 6 inches deep.” 





_ ; a ; : . 
Annual Report of the Managers of the Adelphi summit of one: “Thus men in every age had an|the experience of in themselves. 


Schools for Coloured Children. 


To “ The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 


the Instruction of poor children.” 


The Managers report, that they have continued | civilized inhabitants of Mexico and Peru, should 
their attention to the duties of their appointment) all possess some form of worship, acknowledging a 
during the past year, Committees of the Board hav-| Higher Power, and that sacrifice should be their 
ing visited the schools while in session twice every| chief rite. But is it not evidence of the “ light that 
month. From their reports it appears that the or-|shineth in a dark place,” and for want of the tak- 
der of the schools, and the progress of the scholars| ing heed to which, it is so rare among them that 


in the branches taught, have been generally satis- 


factory. The principal teacher in the Infant de-| hearts?” 
partment having resigned, her place was filled by 
one who had acted as assistant, another being ap-| the fundamental doctrine of Friends, of the inshin- 
pointed to fill the vacancy occasioned thereby ; they 


entered upon their duties the first day of Second 
month, 1856. 


It snowed a great part of the day. attendance during the year, 66. 


to the more destitute children during the past win-| partook much of its baneful influence; and he at 
last found that his own heart was bad and hard, 


ter. 
ground 24 inches deep, and The whole number now on the register in the} Upon this, great dejection and trouble seized his 
? 


Infant school, is 1646; class list, 109; average|mind, with an inquiry: what would become of his 
soul? In this situation he cried unto that powerful 
In the Girls’ department register, No. 903 ; class| Being, who, he was sensible, had made the heart 
list, 62; average attendance, 38. of man; and after a long time of sorrow and per. 
We have expended, during the year, $1254.81,| severance in seeking for help, God was pleased to 
for the support of the schools. reveal himself to his mind, and to put his goodness 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board|in his heart: he found he was, as he expressed it, 
of Managers, Cas. J. ALLEN, Clerk. [raised above himself, and above the world; and 
Twelfth mo. 25th, 1856. felt that his heart had undergone some great 
change; the hardness and badness he had so } 
groaned under was taken er é (Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 
it was now become soft and good: he found go 
much love to prevail in it, to all men, that he 
thought he could bear with their revilings and 
abuses, without resentment; appearing sensible, 
that as the hearts of all men were bad and hard, 
till God made them good, the ill-usage he re- 
ceived from them, proceeded from the same evil 
seed under which he himself had so long groaned. 
This sense of the corruption of the human heart, 
accompanied with a constant application to his 
; For “The Friend.” | Maker, to take away the badness and hardness 
“The Highways and Hedges. of the heart, and make it soft and good, was 
In reading lately an account of the wonderful] what he called religion; and what, upon feeb 
tumuli of the Crimea, I was much struck by the|ing the power of God to his comfort in his heart, 
remark, in relation to a sacrificial altar upon the|}he was concerned to exhort his brethren to seek 
He farther said, 
‘Unknown God,’ and testify to a consciousness of] that under this dispensation he was made sensible, 
sin, and the felt necessity of an atonement.”’ that the spirit of religion wasa spirit of love, 
It is, indeed, most wonderful that heathen na-| which led those who obeyed it into love to all men ; 
tions, from the barbarous New Zealander to the} but that men not keeping to this spirit of love, an 
opposite spirit got entrance in their hearts; that it 
was from hence arose all those disorders that so 
much prevail amongst men. That he was also sen- 
sible, there was still an evil spirit, labouring to get 
the mastery in his heart in opposition to the good 
spirit ; but that those who had been visited by 8 
“the day dawneth, and the day-star ariseth in their| power from God, and were obedient to the degree 
of light and love he was pleased to favour them 
When I was younger, though I never doubted] with, would be more and more strengthened and 
established therein. He had also a prospect of the 
ing of this light in every heart, I often wondered if| necessity of that baptism of spirit and fire, which 
there had ever been instances known, of thosewho| the Scriptures, and the experience of the faithful 
had no outward knowledge of gospel truth, being|in all ages have testified, every true disciple of 


’ 

At a meeting of the Association, held First mo. 
5th, 1857, the following Friends were appointed 
officers, for the ensuing year :— 

Clerk,—Edward Ritchie. 

Treasurer, —Richard Richardson. 
] Managers,—Joel Cadbury, Israel H. Johnson, 
Thomas Lippincott, Richard Richardson, Mark 
Balderston, Charles J. Allen, Benj. H. Pitfield, 
Edward Sharpless, Jabez Jenkins, Jr., Caleb Wood, 





ee 


The rules for the regulation of the library have! brought by its inward working, to a knowing and|Christ must undergo; whereby, through mortifica- 


been somewhat modified, and the change proved 


believing, and a living obedience thereto. It was,|tion and death to self, the root of sin is destroyed. 


to be beneficial by the increased interest shown in| therefore, with real joy that I found in a little old| This he described by the prospect he had of some- 


it on the part of the scholars. 
books loaned during the past year, has been 1206. 

It is gratifying to observe the high appreciation 
of these schools by a portion of the coloured people, 


especially by such as have received a considerable|be an inward work, whereby the heart became 


part of their education here and now have children 
of their own attending. 

If those Friends who feel an interest in this much 
neglected portion of our population would call oc- 
casionally and observe how the limited number who 


The number of|book, a preface attributed to Anthony Benezet,| thing, dike as an outward fire would be to the na- 


giving the following account of a number of Indians| tural body ; which he must pass through in order 
who were very earnest for the promotion of piety|¢o attain to that purity of heart he desired to at- 
among themselves; and this they apprehended to|taiz/ He farther observed, that whilst he was 
anxiously beholding this fire, he saw a very small 
changed from bad to good. path close to the fire, by walking in which he might 

“When they were solicited to join the other In-| go around the fire and the painful trial be avoided. 
dians in the war against the English, they abso-|'This he understood to represent the way by which 
lutely refused, whatever might be the consequence| those who were esteemed wise, had found means to 
to themselves; rendering this reason for it: that|avoid that probation they ought to have passed 


come under our direction are not only partaking of| when God made men, he did not intend they should\ through, and yet retained a name amongst men, as 


an education in those useful branches, which will 
promote their comfort in after life, but are also 
subjected to influences calculated to foster religious 
impressions, it is confidently believed the consider- 
ation that these interesting children are chiefly de- 
pendent on donations for the continuance of such 
advantages, will induce a liberality which will 
never allow this association to lack means for the 
promotion of its benevolent object. 

During the past year we have received two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, the amount of a legacy be- 
queathed by our late friend, Jasper Cope. 


hurt or kill one another. Upon being further con-|though they had been purified by it.’ Thus this 
versed with, the one who had been the principal] Indian, untaught by books, and unlearned in what 
instrument in raising them to a sense of good, gave] is called divinity, explained the mystery of godli- 
in substance the following account: ‘That being,| ness in a plain and sensible manner; and in that 
by a particular providence, brought under difficulty| childlike simplicity, which our Saviour recommends 
and sorrow, he was led into a deep consideration of|as the badge of acceptance with God.” 

the state of things in the world; when seeing the| The same author also mentions a similar remark- 
folly and wickedness which prevailed amongst men,| able conversion of a number of Indian natives of 
his sorrows increased. Nevertheless, being impress-|Greenland: “the grace which prevailed amongst 
ed with a belief, that there was a great power who| these simple, ignorant people, was cause of amaze- 
had created all things—his mind was turned from|ment, and such as must, by its surprising effect, 
beholding this lower world, to look towards Him| oblige people to rise to the first cause, and acknow- 





ments one day in the week,) have been distributed | only prevailed in the world, but that he himself 
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ledge it could proceed but from God alone.| warding us according to our obedience, rather than|the reward of faithfulness from the lip of Truth, 
Grantz, the author of a history of Greenland,|in proportion to the apparent greatness of our gifts, | which is sufficient to satisfy every believing soul. 
printed, 1767, who was on the spot, observes, that|/or magnitude of our performances. Any act, how-| It is contrary to the natural pride of the human 
he could not help thinking that the greatest seeptie|/ever small, which proceeds from the pure love of|heart, patiently to wait upon the Lord for direction 
of the power of grace, might be clearly convinced/God, and his children, which is true charity, even|and strength, to enable us to move advisedly and 
in beholding these Indians; who had -been born}to the handing of a cup of cold water to a fellow-|sajély along, in the way cast up for the redeemed 
and brought up in uncontrolled license, like wild) traveller, in the name of a disciple, shall receive a|of the Lord to walk in; but the unrenewed mind 
beasts, destitute of education, totally ignorant of] disciple’s reward. prefers its own wisdom, way and time; its own 
religious impressions, and so careless and remiss, direction and strength, forgetting that “it is not in 
that they thought of nothing, but what pleased and man that walketh to direct his steps,” and that “he 
gratified their outward senses : these people, through that believeth shall not make haste ;” and despising 
the — and oe = the — ee Nor spring from love to God, or love to man.” ot still small voice; the little pure. witness” for 
came so discreet and carefully considerate, as volun- : od in the heart; through which his will is made 
tarily to submit their necks to the obedience of a — = a oo nant : an — known to the attentive and isteniog ear. Thus, in 
faith, and realize the great truth of the gospel to| (8 Tie Una fone Pe salesman .2¢ts Of! this condition of alienation from the Spirit of Christ, 
their souls, in so experimental and happy a man- é oe taki uty, himeelf th e 16 ae we are made to esteem the blood of the covenant, 
ner, as to be able to deliver the most glorious tes- ae bur - moe the Ju — . a ™"/an unholy thing; to regard the love and merey of 
timonies thereof, with spirit and power—declaring a bly th ” Jo a Jed. th more! God, unto which we are called, by which he is seek- 
to others = grace which they had experienced iu gifts . f ani eae ante eines po ae ing to restore us to the condition in which we were 
their own hearts.’ ss ; : "9 created, even to the image of himself, for which pur- 
During a visit to a tribe of Indians made under sparingly oo oe n . = a ’ | pose he sent his only faites Son into the mo 
religious concern, by C. H., an eminent minister will #i . th ee Lumdnede « aa h - ae "DY! by whose Spirit his law is now written im our 
among Friends, at a meeting with them, the power wubie ch a "which "thei . aaa: to some hearts; made to regard these gracious doings of 
of the Most High was so livingly felt that one of able aan nc he nid eae wea *S/our heavenly Father for our sakes, as unworthy of 
their aged women spoke for some time, in exhorta-|P" will = yore. a —— - — an our gratitude and praise, and of a faithful return of 
tion, with great authority. On C. H.’s being asked |* *™ we - - ie oe eta 8 bh ® Poor wicoW | pure affection and implicit obedience. 
if her communication could be felt to be gospel|°? OTPB@D 5 ut let us remember that the blessing 
is pronounced upon the unostentatious giver, who 


he nde lige 
ee tee ee aude ditto" etteth not his right hand know what his left hand 
ory, |doeth- 


Thus, He who created man for his own glory, 
will still raise up those who will show forth his| “Though various foes against the Truth combine, 
praise. Unto us he hath given the choice spot of| Pride above all, opposes her design. 
his goodly heritage—a vineyard well fenced in and ete. ae carenisateananpaaien . 
watered. We have blessings unnumbered within Yet we boast some rich ones whom the gospel sways: 
and without, the priceless treasure of the Holy Scrip- Like gleanings of an olive tree they show 
tures; the heart-tendering knowledge of the great} Here and there one, upon the topmost bough.” 
atoning sacrifice through which we have the “ un- 
speakable gift”—the Comforter—and tothe penitent 
the remission of sins; the multitude of examples who, 
being dead, yet speak, and the precious ministry of His 
word, inviting and warning us days without number; 
but if we turn away and judge ourselves unworthy 
of so great salvation, the Lord’s table will still be 
filled, the command will again go forth—*“Go ye 
to the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in !” ¥2S 
Penna. 











































“No works shall find acceptance in that day, 
When all disguises shall be rent away, 
That square not truly with the Scripture plan, 




















Value of Resistance—A certain amount of op- 
position is a great help to a man. Kites rise against, 
and not with the wind. Even a head-wind is bet- 
ter than none. No man ever worked his passage 
anywhere in adead calm. Let no man wax pale, 
therefore, because of opposition. Opposition is what 
he wants, and must have, to be good for anything. 
Hardship is the native soil of manhood and self- 
reliance. 















But it is written that the poor of this world are 
chosen rich in grace, and that it is not easy, but yet 
possible for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Therefore, let us not despise the cir- 
cumstances in which we are providentially placed, 
even though poverty be our lot, for it is the gracious 
design of poverty and suffering to humble our spi- 
rits, that we may be qualified for implicit obedience, 
even in the smallest acts of manifest duty. But we 
are slow to learn the lessons taught in the school of 
affliction, wherefore our trials are oft repeated, un- 
til we are brought to see and acknowledge our own 
nothingness and entire dependence, and the suffi- 
ciency of Divine grace alone to preserve us from 
every danger, and to deliver us in every hour of 
trial and extremity, which is God’s opportunity for 
the manifestation of his infinite power, which is 
mighty to save, and able to deliver, even to the 
uttermost. 


Paper from Thistles—Galignani says, that a 
number of persons are occupied in the neighbour- 
hood of Sens (Yonne), in collecting thistle-heads 
for a paper manufacturer, who uses them as a sub- 
stitute for rags. The paper made from them is said 
to be of a superior quality, and to present a saving 
of 40 per cent. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Despise not the day of Small Things. 










Several circumstances have recently been noticed 
in the public prints, which are calculated to 
awaken strong hopes, that the subject of emanci- 
pation is engaging the serious consideration of not 
a few of the inhabitants of Missouri. Although 
there are many violent slavery propagandists 
there, who have repeatedly manifested a willing- 
ness to go to great lengths in persecuting and ex- 
pelling any a may openly advocate sentiments 
opposed to their favourite institution; and hordes 
of ruffians were found in the State, prepared to 
invade the Territory of Kansas, and prevent a fair 


“ Man’s obligations infinite, of course 
His life should prove that he perceives their force ; 
His utmost he can render is but small— 
The principle and motive all in all.” 























Let none be discouraged by the seeming little 
they can do for themselves or others, or for the 
Truth; for “ obedience is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams.” It is not our 
prerogative to judge the effect of either active or 
passive obedience: of doing or suffering according 
to the Divine will. Our instrumentality is wisely 
withholden from us, lest we become exalted with 
the view of what may have been wrought through 
ws, to the promotion and honour of Truth. In- 
tegrity of purpose, and faithful obedience even in 
smallest matters of manifest duty, will secure the 
Divine blessing. 


“ Man is responsible for ils received ; 
Those we call wretched are a chosen band, 
Compell’d to refuge in the right, for peace. 
When pain can’t bless, heaven quits us in despair.” 


Be faithful in the little, and thou shalt be made 
ruler over more. Hide not thy talent in the earth, 
however small it may seem, lest it be taken from|expression of the voice of its settlers, yet it appears 
thee, and given to him who hath gained by the im-| from a census taken in 1856, that slavery has not 
provement of greater. The smallness of our gifts| been thriving in Missouri since the former census 
and requirements will be found, in the great day of| was taken, which was in 1850. The increase of 
final account, no excuse for unfaithfulness; for|slaves in the six years, has been but 1823, or two 
every gift, and every divine requisition, however|per cent. Two counties return no slaves: twenty 
small, brings us under obligation to our heavenly} counties return but one thousand slaves altogether; 
Master, who bestoweth not his gifts, nor giveth his|the highest number in any one of them being 
commands, without a reason and a purpose, which|ninety-six, and the lowest, but eight. During these 
is often wisely withholden from the receivers of|six years the inowease of the white population has 
them, as well as the event of our faithfulness in the| been 224,453, of whom a large portion are emi- 

He, whose thoughts and ways are not as ours,| performance of his will. It is enough for us to|grants from the free States and from Europe, who 
looketh at the heart, more than at the outward acts|know that they are received from the gracious Dis-|have settled there and are depending upon and 
of his creatures, and requireth not of us more than| penser of all good, to secure our occupancy and/encouraging free labour. This must exert a power- 
he giveth the command and ability to perform ; re-|improvement of them, for we have the assurance of} ful influence in a way that cannot be satchel ; and 















“If nothing more than purpose in thy power; 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed ; 
Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 
A good man seen, though silent, counsel gives : 
The touch’d spectator wishes to be wise.” 
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the following extract from a letter dated 2nd mo., 
6th, and published in the St. Louis Democrat, 
shows some of the consequences which, are and 
must continue naturally to, result from it: “Large 
slaveholders are now selling out their lands in all 

uarters of the State, and preparing to move to 
Teen : others are offering their lands for sale, 
and negro buyers are traversing the State buying 
up negroes for the Southern market.” 

In the Legislature of Missouri which recently 
adjourned, the subject of emancipation was freely 
spoken of, and firmly and unflinchingly advocated 
by some of the members, who did not hesitate to 
declare that the interest of the great body of the 
whites, is sacrificed for a comparatively few slave- 
holders, and to express their hopes of yet seeing it 
a free State ; and we think it not a little indicative 
of the impression made on the minds of the slave- 
holding majority, that, before adjourning, they 
passed a resolution thatemancipation was an impos- 
sibility in Missouri. Had they felt entirely satisfied 
that it would not be attempted, or that if attempted 
it could not succeed, they would hardly havethought 
it worth while to put such a resolution on record. 

During a debate on the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railway bill, one of the pro-slavery members de- 
nounced it as a plan for abolitionizing the State, 
and there is no doubt but that the internal im- 
provements in the northern section of the State are 
























speech, and freelabour. The present censusshows 
there are 819,593 free whites, 2652 free blacks, 
and 89,500 slaves, making a total population of 
912,206. 





In the present number will be found two reports 
from societies, respectively engaged in promoting 
the welfare of the coloured population of our widely 
extended city. Each Association is well calculated 
to bestow as large an amount of good upon the ob- 
jects of their care, as probably can be obtained by 
the means placed at their disposal ; and we appre- 
hend there is no way in which those who have the 


from the fear caused by the fall of Bushire, but on gene- 
ral grounds. 
lost thirty-five men; the Arab garrison lost three chiefs 
and a large number of men. 


of the proceedings at Canton. 
burned down by the Chinese. 
had written to the American authorities, to say that 
their flag shall be respected, and that it was entirely a 
mistake that led to the misunderstanding. 
derstood that the Americans would accept this apology, 
and withdraw from the contest. 


reigns throughout the kingdom, and arrests were being 
incessantly made. A priest had attempted to assassinate 
the Archbishop of Modena, while he was giving his be- 
nediction to the people. 
and a Canon, who attempted to protect him, was shot 
dead by the assassin. 
granted a complete amnesty to the Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces. 
ing the Danubian Principalities, are ended, and Turkish 
troops will now replace the Austrian troops that recently 
occupied them. 


Paris, was executed on the 30th. He was greatly dis- 


tressed, and it was found necessary to carry him to the|would be impolitic, unwise and unjust, and should be 
scaffold. 


Companies on a large scale to Canada and Australia. 
The London money market had become decidedly more | city, by which from ten to fifteen thousand bales of cot- 
stringent, and without any prospect of speedy relief. The |ton were destroyed. The loss is estimated at $800,000. 
rate for loans on good securities was 64 per cent. 
sols, 934 a 94}. The sales of cotton at Liverpool reach- 
ed 61,000 bales for the week at prices nearly unchanged. |shock of an earthquake was observed by many persons, 
The market for breadstuffs generally was quiet, and quo- 
tations unchanged. Corn was in more demand. 


city of Mexico papers to First mo. 14th, have been re- 
ceived. The country was quieter than it had ever been|an undulating motion, a rattling of windows, and a gen- 
since the close of the war with the United States. 
sales of church property were steadily progressing, and 
had reached the amount of $18,898,832. It was rumour- 
ed that the Papal Nuncio had received orders by the last | divided eight per cent. among the stockholders, and have 
packet to ask for his passports, and return home. 
rebellious spirit of the priests was giving considerable 


trouble to the government, and some of their number|grants were overtaken by the snow storms, early in the 
had been summarily dealt with. 


two Houses met in convention, for the purpose of open- 


ing and counting the electoral votes for President and|hunger; they were poorly clad, and short of provisions. 
Vice President of the United States. 




























which the city of Sacramento stands. The copper ming 
lately discovered, twenty-six miles above Fort Yuma, is 
said to be very rich. It was about to be worked on an 
extensive scale. Anearthquake was felt in San Fran. 
cisco, on the 9th, which extended nearly all over the 
State. The Supreme Court has decided that the act of 
the Legislature, imposing a tax of fifty dollars upon all 
persons arriving in California, who could not become 
citizens, and which was intended to operate as an effec. 
tual prohibition of Chinese immigration, was invalid, 
null and void. The captain of the Sierra Nevada arrived 
at Panama, from San Juan del Sur, reports that he was 
at Rivas on the 17th ult., in company with President 
Walker, and that at that time the allies had not taken 
Virgin Bay, nor made any attempt upon San Juan del 
Sur. Walker, it was said, had still an effective ferce of 
1200 men, and was strongly fortified in his position. 

Louisville, Ky.—On the 9th, four large warehouses 
and other buildings were destroyed by fire; loss, over 
$250,000. On the 13th, the river was falling, with eight 
feet eight inches of water on the falls. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 438 ; in the previous 
week, it was 427. 

Missouri.—The Legislature has passed a resolution, 
The priest, Verger, the assassin of the Archbishop of|declaring the emancipation of slaves in this State not 
only impracticable, but that any movement towards it 


At the capture of that fort, the English 


The mails from China confirm the telegraphic accounts 
The factories had been 
The Viceroy at Canton 


It was un- 


From Naples, the accounts are deplorable. Terror 


The Archbishop was wounded, 
The Emperor of Austria has 


The Conferences at Constantinople respect- 


discountenanced by the people. In the Senate, the vote 
The working-men of London have formed Emigration | was 25 to 4; in the House, 107 to 9. 


Mobile-—On the 9th inst., a great fire occurred in this 


Con-| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 234; of scarlet 


fever, 35. In the neighbourhood of this city, a slight 


about 11} o’clock, on the night of the 10th inst. It was 
felt at Frankford, Germantown, Mount Holly, Burlington, 
MEXICO.—Vera Cruz dates to First mo. 30th, and|Trenton, and other places. It was attended by a rum- 


bling noise as of a heavy vehicle over a hard road, with 


The jeral shaking of furniture. 
Pennsylvania Railroad.—The gross receipts of the road 
for the year 1856, were $4,724,603. The Company have 


The |retained a surplus of $387,337. 
The Western Plains—Three trains of Mormon emi- 


winter. They were met by two officers of Fort Laramie, 
UNITED STATES.—Congress.—On the 11th inst., the | at the crossing of Sweet-water, about the 15th of Twelfth 
month, and were then suffering terribly from cold and 


Considerable dis- | Numbers of them were dying; in one of the camps, they 


permanent elevation of the coloured people at heart, 
could more safely and effectively contribute to that 
end, than by furnishing the means whereby the poor, 
neglected little orphans or deserted children, may 
be taken under the fostering care and training of 
those who have charge of “The Shelter,” or by 
which the “Adelphi Schools” may be enabled to 
extend the advantages of a good literary education 
to a larger number of pupils. 

There is no small amount of labour cheerfully 
given by the managers of these institutions in pro- 


cussion arose in regard to the vote of Wisconsin, which | buried fifteen in one day. The officers think the whole 
was cast on the 4th, instead of the 3d of Twelfth month,|company, several hundred in number, must have 
as prescribed by law. The question whether the vote | perished. 

of that State should be counted, was left undecided.| Miscellaneous.—Sleighing Across Long Island Sound.— 
The President of the Senate announced that James|It is stated that several sleigh parties crosssed Long 
Buchanan and John C. Breckenridge were duly elected, | [sland Sound on the ice, on and before the 5th inst., be- 
and a committee was appointed to inform them of their |tween Bridgeport, Ct., and Huntington, L. I., a distance 
election. of 18 miles; a feat never accomplished before, “in the 

The Submarine Telegraph bill, which passed the Se-|memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 

nate, has met with strong opposition in the House; its| Sugar in New Jersey.—Judge Rodgers, of Ocean coun- 
final passage is considered doubtful. The new Tariff|ty, N.J., says that last summer he raised sugar cane on 
bill has been the subject of much discussion in the House | his farm at Cedar Creek, and that the soil and climate 
of Representatives. The Committee on Elections have |seem congenial to its growth and maturity. He thinks 









secuting their benevolent plans, and we doubt not 
it must be a pleasure, not a little remunerative, 
when they find that the annual report of their pro- 


ceedings and condition, has the effect, not merely | 


of interesting those who read them, but stimulatin. 
some who have the means and the heart, to ad 
to their resources for maintaining and more effec- 





made a report, concluding with a resolution that J. W. 
Whitfield is not entitled to a seat in the House as a de- 
legate from Kansas. 

Graham N. Fitch, one of the newly elected Senators 
from Indiana, was admitted to his seat in the Senate, 
and the credentials and protests against the irregularity 
of the election, were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 






molasses may be profitably produced on the soil of that 
State. 

Cheese Making.—The Louisville, (Ky.) Courier con- 
tains an account of the cheese manufactory of Lysander 
Pelton, of Gustavus, Trumbull county, Ohio, where the 
past season about 200 tons of cheese were manufactured, 
and but for the dryness of the weather, the quantity 
would have reached 300 tons. The cheese is principally 


Senator Bell, of Tennessee, has given notice of his|put up for the California and Australian markets. 
intention to introduce a bill, providing for a just and fair| The Paved Streets, in London, are more than five thou- 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public|sand in number, and exceed two thousand miles in 
land among all the States, according to their respective |length. About three hundred of them are duplicated in 


tually carrying out those plans. 





We received, a few weeks since, a printed copy 
of the minutes of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
to which is attached a memorial of our late 
friend, Dugan Clark. Our readers will find the 
latter in the columns of our present number. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool % First mo. 31st. 
European affairs generally were in a state of quietude, 

and the main interest was centred in the Chinese and 
Persian questions. It is stated that Persia has submit- 
ted to the demands of the British, but the intelligence 
was received with doubt. The London News says, that 
Lord Stratford has telegraphed that Persia subinits, not 


population. A memorial has been presented from the 
Free State Legislature of Kansas, asking Congress to 
protect them in their rights. 

California.—The steamer George Law, from Aspin- 
wall, brought the San Francisco mails of First mo. 20th, 
and $1,100,000 in specie. She connected with the Golden 
Gate, which brought down to Panama upwards of a mil- 
lion and a half in gold. The Legislature met on the 5th, 
and the Governor's message was delivered. The message 
recommends the payment of the State debt, and is op- 
posed to repudiation. David C. Broderick has been 
elected U. S. Senator for the long term, in place of John 
B. Weller,—and Wm. M. Gwin for the short term. The 


United States District Court has affirmed the decision of 


the Land Commission, confirming the claim of John A. 


Sutter to New Helvetia, which embraces the ground on 


names, an evil which is about to be remedied. 

Cuba.—By a late census, it appears, the population 
has increased nearly 44 per cent. during the last fifteen 
years. It contains 564,698 whites, 215,176 free coloured 
persons, and 662,588 slaves—total, 1,449,462. The an- 
nual products of the island amount to about sixty mil- 
lions of dollars, and the exports to twenty-eight mil- 
lions. 
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Diep, on Fifth-day, First mo. 15th., 1857, Ruta Jgss, 


in the 77th year of her age; a valued member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. 





ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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